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LITTLE THINGS. 

Who of my readers has not seen an apple fall 
from the bending twig to the ground?) Who has 
not reposed in the refreshing shade of the tree, 
and, while admiring its rich fruit, seen it fall 
around him, and thought it was a little thing?— 
the fall of an apple, how trifling an affair! Per- 
haps the only emotion awakened was the cray- 
ings of appetite. 

It was not so with Sir Isaac Newton, as he sat 
beneath the tree and watched the fall of an ap- 
ple. It had scarcely struck the ground, before 








his powerful mind was roused to reflection. 
Why, he asked, are all bodies urged towards the 
centre of the earth? ‘* Why,” he asked himself, 
“may not this power extend to the moon? And 
if so, what more would be needed to keep her in 
her orbit about the earth?” Thus he extended 
his inquiries, and was the first who proved that 
all the motions of the moon and heavenly bodies 
depend upon gravitation. He was led to this 
great study by so little a thing as an apple’s fall- 
ing to the ground. But some of you may say he 
was a great philosopher. He was; and how did 
he become such? He was once a little boy des- 
titute of knowledge like others. But when a 
little boy he always noticed little things. He 
early formed the habit of observing and reason- 
ing on what he saw and heard. It was said that 
he was not so fond of play as the other children 
with whom he attended school. He provided 
himself with saws, hammers, and other instru- 
ments, and with these he made many little ma- 
chines like larger ones which he had seen. A 
new wind-mill of very peculiar structure was 
erected in the town where he lived. He saw it, 
and studied its structure till he succeeded in 
making a little one to imitate it. When he had 
finished it he placed a mouse inside of the mill, 
and called it the miller. He loved his books, 
and studied them. In this way he learned the 
causes, which make the moon move round the 
earth, and the earth and moon round the sun. 
Little thoughts often passed through his mind in 
childhood, and these prepared the way for deep 
and far-reaching thought. While other children 
were busied about useless, or wicked employ- 
ment, feeble, but profitable and good thoughts 
occupied his mind, and prepared the way for the 
best and most valuable reflections. God gave 
him his mind, and he improved it for his glory. 
From a little feeble, weak child, he became one 
of the greatest and best men. When his friends 
expressed their admiration of his discoveries, he 
said, ** To myself I seem to have been as a child 
playing on the sea-shore, while the immense 
ocean of truth lay unexplored before me.” 

How true it is, that great results or events 
often depend on little things. A few drops of 
spirit taken when you are a child, may create a 
taste for the poison, which shall destroy soul and 





body. A few words from an evil companion 
may allure you into the path of the destroyer. 
A very little poison will destroy life. Be on your 
guard against what you may call little sins. 
Very large trees spring from the smallest seeds. 
Whatever you sow you will reap. One short 
verse of Scripture which you have learned and 
recited to your teacher, may be the means of 
your conversion to God. But you must think 
about it, as Newton thought about the fall of the 
apple. His thinking led him to see God in his 
works, and to love him. 
word to think of, that you may come to him and 
obey him. It is a little thing to learn one verse 
of Scripture a day, but at the expiration of the 
year the result would be great, the amount of 
knowledge gained would be large. Let every 
child think of the value of a minute, and remem- 
ber the minutes make up the time of life. One 
cent is of small value, yet it will pay for a tract 
which may save a soul from hell. How then 
should children take care of their minutes and 
cents, if they would secure great and happy re- 
sults. Think, but begin tothink about good and 
useful things, as Newton did when a child, then 
you may bea blessing to the world.—S. S. Treas. 





NARRATIVE. 


THE QUAGMIRE, 

Scene I.—A wild road near the margin of a wood. 
Laura, George, and their Father and Mother, 
with a horse and chaise. 

Laura. Where are your raspberries, George? 
George. 


unfastened the horse. 

Father. Now, children, I am going to walk 
home ; and you, George, may drive your moth- 
er; and as for you, Laura, which will you do,— 
ride with them, or walk with me? 

L. Why,—which would you do, father? 
you let me drive a little, George? 

G. Yes, you may drive a little way, when we 
get up by the blacksmith’s. 

L. Well, then, I will ride. 

F. Hold him a minute, George, while I help 
mother in. 

Mother. Wait. Wl put the small basket be- 
hind the great one. There. 

IF. Now, Laura 

L. But, father, you will be all alone. 
lieve, on the whole, I will walk with you. 
would you do? 

F. You must decide. It is a mere matter of 
fancy. You must not walk to keep me company. 
I shall have company enough. Do just which 
you prefer. 

G. Come, Laura,—in; I’m waiting. 

LL. Well, father,—which road are you going? 

F. Along the bank. 

LL. And over the brook, by the great Jog? 

F. Yes, where you almost tumbled in. 

L. Well, father, Vl walk. Perhaps I shall 
see some more little fishes. 

G. Well, good by, then, Laura; stand back 
from the wheel. Come, Jack. 

IL. Vve a great mind to ride. 
care of my raspberries, George. 





I be- 
Which 


Take good 


F. Come, Laura; now they’ve gone, we'll) 


walk along at our leisure. 

LL. Yes, father. Wve a great mind to run and 
take hold behind the chaise till they get up the 
hill. George! look around here, and see us. 

G. Ah, Laura, you’ll wish you had concluded 
to ride. 


God has given you his| 


I have put them here in the chaise ; | 
and I will put yours in, too, as soon as I have| 


Will | 





| 


| 





F. Mind your driving, George, and whip up. 

L. Father, I wish I had rode. 

FF. Well, Laura, it isn’t too late; but then 
you'd lose the fishes. 

L. No, Vil walk. I can ride at any time. 
He may go. George, which way do you think 
you shall go? 

G. Round by the mill, and then across through 
the woods. But I can’t talk to you any more; 
I must whip up. 

L. Now, father, after all, I’m sorry that I 
didn’t ride. I like very much to ride through 
the woods. Last time we went, we saw a squir- 
rel there. V’ll call him. 

F. No, Laura, it is too late now. 
decided. 

L. No, father, Vll run. 
ean call very loud. 
George! 


You've 


Tecan stop him. I 


' George! Mother! 


George ! 


IF. No, Laura. Laura, come back; the 
wheels make too great a rattling. You must 


walk now. 

LL. O father! He won’t stop. 
had got into the chaise ! 
yet I know he heard me. 
now I can’t ride. 

F. No, you can’t ride now. You had your 
choice; and you chose to walk with me. You 
can’t ride, but you can go over the great log, and 
see the fishes. 

L. But, father, I don’t care about the fishes. 
I’ve seen them already. I don’t care about the 
fishes. 1 wanted to ride, and now I shall have 
to walk all the way home, and I shall get so 
tired! O dear me! Why didn’t he stop? 
Scene I1.—A parlor. The tea-table. 

George, and their Father. 

L. Now, George, you’ve dropped my doll out 
of the window. 

G. She jumped. 
I'll go and get her. 
rose-bush. 

L. Ah, father, I am glad to see you putting 
away your book. Now if you will only tell me 
a story. 

F’. Very well; come and sit in my lap here, 
and look out the window, and I'll tell you the 
story of a man and a quagmire. 

L. What is a quagmire, father? 

G. Here is your doll, Laura. A quagmire? 
I know what a quagmire is. It is a kind of a 
swamp. 

L. Then why don’t they say swamp, at once? 
and I should understand. 

F’. Because it is not exactly the same. A 
quagmire is a very deep, miry swamp, or part 
of a,swamp. And now for my story. Once 
there was a quagmire; and the road, when it 
came near it, turned off and went by it on one 
side. There was a turnpike also, which branch- 
ed off from the old road, and went by on the 
other side. 

L. What is a turnpike? 
G. Why,—a turnpike? 
know what a turnpike is? 

straight road. 

L. Is it, father? 

F. Yes, a turnpike is generally straighter and 
nearer than the old road, and you have to pay a 
little money to go over it. Now, when this man 
came to the place where the old road branched 
off from the turnpike, he said to himself, “ Now, 
which way shall | go? The turnpike is the 
nearest, and the old road is pleasantest. Ill ge 
the old road.” So he turned into the old road. 
‘« But no,” said he; “*I am in some haste, and 


How I wish I 
He wouldn’t stop, and 
He wouldn’t stop, and 


Laura, 


I verily believe she jumped. 
She has fallen behind the 


Laura, don’t you 
It is a kind of a 
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I believe I'll take the turnpike.” So» he turned 
and went back around the guide-post, into the 
turnpike. 

L. Around what guide-post? 

G. Why, Laura,—you see,—there was a 
guide-post, where the roads branched off,—l 
suppose. 

F. Yes. When the man had gone into the 
turnpike a little way, he said to himself, ** But 


now, if I go in the turnpike, I shall have to pay; | 


and [ am not enough in a hurry to make it worth 
while to pay. I’ve a great mind to go back 
again to the old road.” 

L. O, what a man! 
would he have to pay? 

F’. Only a little,—perhaps a few cents. 

LL. Well, father, go on. 

F. The man then said that he would finally 
decide to go by the old road; and he went back 
around the guide-post once more, and began to 
walk along briskly. He had not gone very far, 
however, before he began to doubt whether it 
would not have been better to have gone by the 
turnpike. 
nearest road just to save two or three cents.” 
So he turned around, and began to look back ; 
but it was so far to the guide-post, that he 
thought, on the whole, he had better keep on. 
But after going a few steps farther, he concluded 
that he would go across through the woods, and 
cut off the corner,—and so get into the turnpike 
again by a nearer way. 

L. O, father, what a man! 

F. He accordingly climbed over the wall, and 
went into the woods. Before long, he began to | 
get into the quagmire, though he contrived to go 
on by walking upon mossy logs, and stepping 
upon hummocks and tufts of grass. But it was 
hard work and slow,—and says he, ‘I did not 
think of the quagmire. If I had recollected that 
there was a quagmire here, { would not have | 
attempted to come across. I believe now I had 
better go back.” 

L. 1 think so too. 

G. LT would not go back,—I would not change 
any more, if the mud was up to my chin. 

F. He turned around, and went back a few} 
steps, though not exactly by the same way that 
he came. There were fewer good places to step. 
Presently he reached a hummock which was 
pretty firm, and he stopped a minute to look 
around and consider. Says he, ‘* It-would have 
been better for me to go on. I think it likely I 
had got half through the quagmire; and at any | 
rate it was foolish to turn back. I'll push on 
now I am in, and get through to the turnpike.” 


But, father, how much 


So he stepped off the hummock in the direction | 


towards the turnpike. 
G. Ho'!—what a man! 
ever get out of the quagmire. 


‘‘T was rather foolish to give up the | 


| thing new and extraordinary comes to your|not like our foxes. 
| knowledge, to make it necessary. 
[Cousin Lucy's Stories. 


I will tell you about them. 
The jackall of Palestine has a head and fore 
parts like a wolf; but its hind parts resemble 
= our fox. In Arabia, and in Egypt, the jackall 
| SABBATH SCHOOL. jis said to be of the size of a small dog. It has 
| the savage fierceness of a wolf, and adds to it the 
Ae __ Written for the Youth's Companion. | impudent familiarity and tameness of the dog. 
' CONVERSATION BETW EEN A TEACHER AND | [ts cry is a howl, mixed with barking and 4 
oa aC opananeae ; lamentation that often represents the doleful 
a ; or we were for many oe screams of achild. The jackall is never seen 
iad the subject of our Saviour presented in ot t 2 i 1 
| lessons, “en “4 is time for roam ask viii oad = anes oe od ie wn saga 
j ) jand sometimes hundreds are seen at the same 
whether you have been benefited by them. Do} time, in a drove. They are but little afraid of 
iyou feel that what you have learned has been| mankind, and often will they follow a man a 
| blessed to you?’ The Scriptures will prove a sa- | great distance, even to his door. They enter 
| Vor of life unto life to some, and of death unto | into sheep folds, yards, and stables, and when 
death to others. Do you John feel that you love | they can find nothing else, they devour horse- 
that Saviour who has so often been presented harnesses, boots and shoes, and run off with what 
before you? they have not time to swallow. They not only 
Scholar. Id I feel attack the living, but the dead. They live 
(that I should like to have him for my friend, “around grave-yards, and scratch up dead corpses, 
‘but then I know that he will not love me, while | how putrid soever they may be, for food. When 
I commit so many sins. | they are in mischief, one can never be seen alone 
7’. It is very true, but why do you thus sin | jn it, but all join together, and exhort each other 
against him? You can never reach Heaven | by their doleful screams ; and seem in the night, 
while you love sin and hate the Saviour. like so many whipped children. They are al- 
S. 1 know it ; and sometimes I cannot sleep, I | ways in mischief, and never do any good. They 
am so much afraid that God will cast me off) like very much to get into gardens ead rea 
forever. When I come to meeting, and to the | among the vines. Sometimes a number of old 
Sunday School, I hear so many things that l/ ones will secrete whole litters of them in the 
think that I will serve Christ, and that I will do| corner of a field, or in a vineyard, and these lit- 
wrong no more, but when I go away the boys|tle rogues will run among the leaves and bite the 
laugh and talk about everything, and sometimes vines, and in a few days will spoil the whole 





I am afraid that I do not. 


ito him for aid. 


I don’t believe he’ll | 


say they think that I am becoming serious, and | field, or garden. 


before | know it, | am as bad as they, and when | 
I get home, I forget all about the good things | 


which I have heard. I wish I had a new heart, 
and then I should not care if the boys did call 


|me serious, and I should not do so many wicked 


actions. 

T. It is just so, John; and many, who have 
like you, been almost persuaded to become a 
Christian, have finally been lost forever. Have 
you ever prayed to Jesus Christ, that he would 
change your heart, and make you love him? 

S. No, | never have. 

T. But you cannot change your heart without 
help from God, and yet you have never prayed 
Will you, John, when you go 
home, retire by yourself, and pray to God for a 
new heart? 

S. Yes, I think 1 will. 

T. And what if God should not hear and an- 
swer you. Whatif he should not give you anew 
heart? 

S. I will pray again. 

T. And will you John pray often, every day, 
for a new heart? 

S. Yes, I will try. 

T. But, John, do you think that God will for- 


F. He had now turned around so many times, | give you, and change your heart; if you pray to 


that he had got a good deal bewildered. 
fact, he hardly knew which way to go. The 
ground grew softer and softer, too, and he began 
to sink. Hejumped forward toa green looking 
spot, which he hoped was solid ; but it was noth- 


ing but long grass,—and he went into the mud | 


up to his knees. And here he had to stay, tall- 
ing for help, until somebody came and helped 
him out. [George and Laura fell into an immod- 
erate fit of laughter. | 
G. Father, that story isn’t true, is it? 
F. 1 believe I did not say it was true. 
L. 1 don’t believe it is true, father. 
pe one that you made up. 


It must 
And I know what you 


mean. You mean me, father, | know you do. 
F. You! Why did you ever get into sucha 


quagmire ? 

L. No, father, not exactly. 

F. Well, Vill tell you how you can always 
keep out of one. 

L. How, father? 

F. Make it a rule, whenever you have once 
decided what to do, never to reconsider the 
question, and change your mind, unless some- 











In| him and leave off sinning? 


S. Yes, I think he will. 

T. Your sins are great; and how is it, when 
you have violated God’s law every day of your 
life, that he can so readily forgive you? 

S. O! IT must ask and expect forgiveness, on 
account of Christ’s righteousness. 

T. That is right, John; you know your duty, 
and if you look to God for a new heart, in the 
way you have stated, you will be heard; but re- 
member John that there is an awful doom await- 
ing those, who being often reproved, yet harden 
their hearts. Christ died for you, and he is 


ready to take on himself the punishment for your | 
sins, whenever you are willing to be pardoned | 


through his merits. A TEeaAcner. 





MORALITY. 


ABOUT CATCHING FOXES, 
Dear Cuitpren,—Shall I say as Solomon did, 
“Take us the foxes, the little foxes that spoil 
the vines, for our vines have tender grapes.”” In 
Palestine, foxes were very plenty. They were 


/**took fire-brands, and turned tail to tail, and 


|when he had set the brands on fire he let them 
| go into the standing corn of the Philistines, and 
| burnt up both the shocks and also the standing 





| faults. 


| what may be called your “ little foxes.” 


Once Samson wished to punish the Philistines 
for their abuse of him, and he went and caught 
three hundred of these Egyptian foxes, and 


fastened a fire-brand between two tails; and 


corn, with the vineyards and the olives. 


| So when Solomon saw the mischievous nature 


| of little sins or faults, he used figurative language. 


| Take us the foxes, the little foxes that spoil 


(the vines; for our vines have tender grapes.” 
| Now, children, look here. Let me tell you, you 
must go to catching foxes. I mean your little 
Great sins will not be half so likely to 
| destroy your souls as little ones. When an ox 
| or horse leaps into the field, he is quickly seen, 
‘and any one will run to drive him out. But 
| when a little fox gets into mischief, he can hide 
| under a leaf, and nibble the vines, and make 
them bleed to death ere he is seen. 


| Suppose now TIT should begin and_ point out 
1 shall 
| begin with 
STINGINESS. 
All of you, my children, have heard the story 
| of the little boy who had him a little box made, 
| just large enough to crowd in acent at a time. 
| When he had thrust in a piece of money, no 
| shaking nor prying was able to get out a single 
| cent. So itis said the boy became rich. And 
| this story. has been told to children and admired 
‘too long. It has done mischief. Now 1 will go 
/on and tell you the rest of the story by guess. 
| This boy had a heart as little as his box. He 
loved nobody but his dear self. He had a libra- 
iry, from which he had his education. Only 
think of his splendid library of three books— 
‘‘Goody two shoes,” ‘old Blue Beard,” and 
‘Tom Thumb.” He never had a better book, 
| for fear it would cost something. When he grew 
to be aman, he kept all his education. He cared 
| for no one, but shut himself away from the cry 
“suffering. He never shed a tear for the poor, 
ind the word heathen he never heard or read. 
He was a miserable miser. He could not spare 
boards for his father’s coffin. And when his sis- 


ter was sick, he gave her over to the mercy of 
And when this miser died, he died 


the town. 
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not for the want of food, but of hunger. Miser- 
able, O miserable ! 

Now, children, I will tell you how to cure the 
principle of selfishness within you, which is worse 
than the Egyptian jackall. 

1. Think of Him who left heaven and gave 
himself to die for sinners. Be familiar with his 
jife and death. Study his acts of n.erey 3; his } 
sympathy for the poor and forlorn. See him | 
ave himself, to the work of doing good to others. | 
* 9, Another way to cure selfishness is to prac- | 
tice doing good. And instead of the stingy box, | 
jo to others as you would have others do to you. 
When you have any thing you love, give a part 
away—give to your brothers and sisters. And 
when you hear of poor people, go and see them, 
and give away something which you value. 

Some Sabbath Schools become Missionary 
Societies, and give money for heathen children. 
If this whole generation of children were so 
taught to think and do, in a few years the world 
would be filled with light, and love, and peace. 

Cuivpren’s Minis rer. 
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Es 
THE YCUNG HONEYSUCKLE. 
A FABLE. 


In days of yore, when trees were supposed to 


guage, a gentleman was walking in his garden 
one fine sunny morning in the spring, when sud- 
denly his ear was arrested by a low murmuring | 
sound, something louder than the hum of the 
bees, which were very busy extracting sweets 
from the blossoms of an apricot-tree just by. 
He stopped, and turning to his left, perceived 
that itcame from a young honeysuckle, which 
he had planted there the last autumn. 





He im- | 
mediately stooped, and taking up a fine promis- | 
ing leading shoot, which was quite prostrate, | 
desired the young plant to speak out without | 
fear, and tell him the cause of his complaining. | 

“Sir,” said the little honeysuckle, ‘I feel, as 
| ought, truly grateful for all the care and ten- 
derness with which you watched over me, while 
J was in the nursery ground, and for your good- 
ness in transplanting me into so good a soil, and 
so fine an aspect; but, sir, 1 hope you will not 
think me fretful or impatient, if 1 remind you, | 
that since I came hither, you have not afforded 
me your helping hand, and consequently, now 
the summer is coming on apace, I have no pros- 
pect before me but to go creeping along the 
ground, the sport of every wind, and all be- 
splashed with mud and dirt in every shower of 
rain; and should my branches extend to the 
right over your foot-path, I shall be exposed to 
the merciless tread of every passenger in his 
way to the green house.” 


man, **be assured I have not forgotten you; I 
am glad you are sensible of the obligations you 


are under for being placed in so fine a situation; | 


but [ have left you to yourself for a while, that 


you might know the value of the gardener’s care. | 


To leave you longer, would be indeed to expose 
you to all the evils which you have so feelingly 
pourtrayed. 
rect you, now you know your need of my assis- 
tance; but I beg to admonish you, lest, when in 
after years you have grown to a large tree, so as 
to cover all this frame, and attract every passen- 
ger by your fragrance and beauty, you should 
become vain of your charms, and forget how 
much you owe to the hand of cultivation.” 

With this hint, the gardener took a shred and 
anail from his basket, and having fastened the 
leading shoot against the frame, left the young 
plant, to improve by its own reflections on what 
had passed. 

MORAL. 
Reader! this fable’s purport seems to be 
To teach “the uses of adversity,” 
And show the weight of good that lurks behind 
Those seeming trials that await mankind. 





* See Jotham’s parable, Judges ix: 8—15. 


| bles. 
tion I had made, and feeling, moreover, disposed 
\to enter into the happiness of the youthful party 


amassing bouquets of wild flowers. 


youthful associates. 


baskets seemed to excite the merriment of their 
‘companions, and many a Jaugh was called forth, 
| by their sombre and uninviting appearance. Not- 


\they were collecting with so much anxiety. 
“Startled, and 


|my hand gently on the arm of the younger one, 
\Tsaid, ‘ Will you not show me some of your 
treasures, for I too, like to search for such?” 


| tenance, seemed half afraid, that I, like others, 


| mosses. 
| we are trying to learn, and will feel very much 
“« My dear little plant,” exclaimed the gentle-| 


I am quite ready to help and di-| 


Too prone to glory in an arm of flesh, | 
It proffers all, this good old truth afresh— 
“ Our netive might is but a broken reed ; 
To know our weakness, makes us strong indeed.” 


sor 
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THE NURSERY. | 


pas 


YOUNG NATURALISTS. 

Some time since, when taking a long walk, 
my attention was drawn to a group of healthful 
looking and happy children, whom I accidental- 
ly encountered in the course of my solitary ram- 
Being somewhat fatigued with the exer- 


I had met, I sat down ostensibly to rest, but in 
reality, that 1 might note and enjoy the scene 
before me, 

Some of the young people tripped along with 
light and merry steps, apparently intent only on 
I was forci- 
bly arrested by the appearance of two little boys 
who detaching themselves from their compan- 
ions, with earnest gaze, and brows on which 
thought was deeply impressed, seemed engaged 
in more close converse with nature, than their 
Their attention was eyi- 
dently not chiefly attracted by external appear- 
ances, for I marked them, unlike children gener- 
ally, pass by the rich floral beauties, with which 
autumn was adorning the woods, and seize with 
sagerness, little scraps of moss, or stones, that 
by their comrades had been unnoticed. Their 


withstanding, the boys kept on the quiet tenor of 
their way, so intently, that marking me not, they 
came at length directly in front of the stone on 
which I was seated, without perceiving me. 

I spoke to them kindly, and inquired what 


somewhat abashed, they were 
about making a precipitate retreat, when laying 


The elder smiled, and assented to my wishes, 
though the younger, with a timid, blushing coun- 


might be disposed to throw. them into ridicule. 
He watched me narrowly, and for some time 
seemed reluctant to answer any of my interroga- 
tories; but the elder responded heartily. 

‘* Perhaps, ma’am,” he said anxiously, ‘‘ you 
‘an tell us the names of some of these stones and 
We do not know much ourselves, but 
obliged to you if you can help us?” 

After examining the mosses carefully, by the 
aid of my pocket botanical apparatus, and a good 
work on Botany, which I had carried with me 
on my walk, I ascertained the names, to the no 
small delight of my young companions, and for 
their satisfaction wrote them down on paper. 
| We had now become quite sociable, and when I 
invited them to sit down and share some biscuit 
with me, they seemed in no degree reluctant. 
Having inquired how they had gained such love 
for botany and mineralogy, | was informed, their 
elder brother attended the lectures of the village 
Lyceum, and from him, the younger children 
had caught the taste for the pursuit of natural 
science. I had ascertained they were the sons 
of a respectable and very worthy mechanic of 
our village, and therefore felt quite safe in giving 
them an invitation to call on some holiday after- 
noon, and see my herbarium and small cabinet 
of minerals and shells. 

The proposal evidently gave great satisfac- 
tion, though they properly declined accepting 
the invitation, until they had obtained leave from 
their parents. ‘ Won’t you please to ask fa- 
ther’s leave,” inquired the eldest, ‘else he will 


Having given my consent, a short walk 
brought us to the residence of the children, the 
elder of whom, slipped in before me. My ear 


| caught the shrill tones of a female voice, exclaim- 


ing, ** Why bless me, James! have you brought 
home another basket of rubbish?” 

**Oh Mary!” said a male voice in reply, “let 
them have their pleasures. We can give them 
but few, and it isa pity to rob them of one which 
costs nothing, and may be of use to them some 
day or other!” 

** Costs nothing,” was'the reply; ‘it costs me 
many an unnecessary sweeping !’’ There was a 
momentary pause, and the female again spoke, 
but in a softened tone. ‘Poor things! they 
have indeed but few indulgencies, and I ought 
not to begrudge a little trouble, for two such 
obedient, quiet boys. After all, too, 1 suppose 
books, and such things as these, if they do make 
a litter, are as innocent amusements as children 
can have.” 

I now tapped at the door, which was opened 
to me by James, and I received a cordial wel- 
come. I sat some time conversing with the pa- 
rents, who evidently gratified by my notice of 
their sons, seemed well disposed to listen to any 
suggestions I might make. [urged them to per- 
mit their children to cultivate their taste for bot- 
any and mineralogy, and cited several examples 
to show them, the advantages to themselves and 
to their country, which might flow from sucha 
permission. 

Like the good woman whose words I have 
quoted, many mothers of our land, whose minds 
have not been much enlarged by education, and 
some, indeed, who have enjoyed these advan- 
tages, are prone to look with discouraging eyes, 
upon the efforts made by their little ones to col- 
lect specimens of flowers, minerals, or shells, 
from the simple fact that those young naturalists, 
not unfrequently by their little congregation of 
treasures, cost some additional trouble. But re- 
member, ye mothers of America, that in those 
petty collections which now annoy vou, as neat 
and active housewives, there may be found the 
germ of some valuable museum or cabinet of 
natural science, by which the land of your birth, 
may be enabled to bring fresh offerings to the 
‘ause of religion and of literature ! 

Think not that the writer is disposed to en- 
courage the young in slovenly habits; few per- 
sons of well ordered minds can be found that do 
not instinctively desire to see a well arranged 
and neatly kept parlor and nursery. But with 
some females there is a necessity for caution on 
this point. A love of order and notability of 
habits, may like other feelings of the natural 
heart, become a dominant passion of the soul, 
engendering a slavish dread of any thing which 
threatens to interfere with it. The minds, no 
less than the bodies of your children, may be 
cramped from an unwillingness to have our 
strict routine of domestic management and house- 
hold arrangements interfered with, and while 
persuading ourselves that it is necessary to eject 
from the house ‘*‘ the rubbish,” of nature’s stores, 
as the mother of James termed them, we may 
unwittingly be inflicting a most serious evil on 
our own children, and on society !—Epis. Obs. 





OBITOARY. 


I SHALL BE HAPPY THERE, 
A FACT FOR CHILDREN. 

I once had a sister, a fair and lovely child, 
with laughing blue eyes, and flaxen hair, and 
a clear complexion, of red and white, and she 
looked as blooming as the rose of summer. She 
had ever been a healthy child, until the fall of 
18—, when she took a severe cold, which set- 
tled upon her lungs. And I suppose, previous 
to this time, she had not thought that she should 
be confined to her chamber by sickness, and be 
obliged to leave the society of her school-mates 








think we have been pushing ourselves forward?” 


and play-mates, any more than many of my 
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young readers now think they shall be before the | ed, oe ~~ prety wen we a — ne " 
y : : , [ she fi ,/ name, after having deluged Lurope with tears and blood, 
fall and winter are past. But she, before the ’ g g — 
. Sind ‘ 2 ays 

time for the spinging up of flowers, or singing sede nciaiaoain, ahose Gunma” ene teat be 
of birds had again come, was laid away in her| world, yet where he could sometimes see his country’s 
little grave. And do you wish to know how she | banner waving o’er the deep, but which would not, nor 
felt, when after a council of physicians had been | could not, bring him aid. apc 
called, and given in their decision that she could | Thus those four men, who from the peculiar situation 
not get well. Why, she felt that she, though ah peony ewe) ee pel ee marge ee 
‘as a great sinner against her God, and |#!! those whom the world calls “ great”—those fo 0 
— w :* r _ “ge ; ny een a she Severally made the earth tremble to its centre, severally 
CR Sar eee: Sr ee ee ra iy ., |died, one by intoxication, the second by suicide, the 
ought, and unless he changed her wicked heart, | third by assasination, and the last in lonely exile! 
and forgave her sins, she could not be happy | « How are the mighty fallen.” 


when she died. She said to her mother, mother, | 
pray for me, and send for the minister to pray | Justice Rewarded. 

with me. For several days she laid with her| One of the wisest and best kings that ever sat upon a 
eves elosed and her little hands folded, and her | throne, was Quiersa, one of the celebrated kings of Per- 


—— 





lips moving in prayer. And the Saviour, who| oe jem we Lule’ s splendid palace, gt gerne the | 
delights to bless little children, heard her prayers, |... the : Se i 
I trust, and forgave her sins; and then hw ‘said, poe Bare ne Senest bing Pigg this place 'He| 
how changed seems every thing about dying—| gave a great sum of money altogether for the removal of | 
why now I love to think about death, and when | the huts, and for the benefit of the occupants. When | 
I die, I shall go to dwell with Jesus forever. | the ambassador asked an old lady if she would sell the 
What a precious Saviour he is. I wonder I nev-| house where she lived, she replied, that *it had been her 
er loved him before. She said to her mother, | cradle and it should be her tomb.” ‘The ambassador re- 

: aaa a | turned and told the king about it, as if he thought the 
when weeping by her bedside, weep not for ry ,old lady was very impudent, but the king said that it 
mother, | shall soon be very happy. She wish- | might be left. The officers begged that it might be torn 
ed all her playmates to be told from her, not to| down, because it would be in the centre of the court 
put off being prepared to die, until they were on} yard. That, said the king, is all the better, because the 





a sick bed. ‘The latter part of her sickness, her | 
cough increased until she had violent fits of| 
coughing, once in an hour. After recovering 
from one of these severe fits, she said to her 
mother, I shall never have but one more. She 
looked at the clock a short time before the hour 
passed away, and repeating it, added I am going 
home—I shall be happy there. Her mother, 
afraid that it was merely a desire to be free from 
pain, asked her if that was why she wished to 
die. Oh no, said she, I shall be free from sin, 
I shall be holy as the angels are, | am not afraid 
to suffer, nor impatient ; I do not suffer what I 
deserve. The clock struck, she was seized with 
coughing, and she sank exhausted. But after 
she was unable to speak, she looked at her moth- 
er and smiled, and her spirit took its flight to an- 
other, and I trust a better world. And now, 
when I go into the grave-yard, and read upon 
the stone at the head of her grave, died, E——, 
in 18—, aged 11 years, I feel that her soul is 
happy. And if any of you, my young readers, 
should die as you now are, when your friends 
go into the yard where you were buried, could 
they feel that your souls were happy? 
[Congregational Observer. 





VARIETY. 


The End of Great Men. 

Happening to cast my eyes upon some miniature por- 
traits, | perceived that the four personages who occu- 
pied the most conspicuous places, were Alexander, Han- 
nibal, Cesar and Bonaparte. I had seen the same un- 
numbered times before, but never did the same sensa- 
tion arise in my bosom, as my mind hastily glanced over 
their several histories. 

ALEXANDER, after having climbed the dizzy heights 
of ambition, and with his temples bound with chaplets, 
dipped in the blood of countless nations, looked down 
upon a conquered world, and wept that there was not 
another world for him to conquer—set a city on fire, and 
died in a scene of debauch. 

Hannieat, after having, to the astonishment and con- 
sternation of Rome, passed the Alps—after having put to 
flight the armies of this “mistress of the world,” and 
stripped three bushels of golden rings from the fingers 
of her slaughtered knights, and made her very founda- 
tions quake—was hated by those who once exultingly 
united his name to that of their God, and called him 
“ Hanni Baal,” and died, at last, by poison administered 
by his own hand, unlamented and unwept ina foreign 
land. 

Cazsar, after having conquered eight hundred cities, 
and dyed his garments in the blood of one million of his 
foes, after having pursued to death the only rival he had 
on earth, was miserably assassinated by those he con- 
sidered his nearest friends, and at the very place, the at- 
tainment of which had been the greatest object of his 
ambition. 

Bowararte, whose mandate kings and princes obey- 


old lady will not be in want of light. The king had the 
palace finished, and it was splendid indeed, presenting a 
striking contrast between its magnificence and the hum- 
ble dwelling of the aged matron. 

I will now te}l you how the king’s justice was reward- 
ed. ‘T'wo men became offended at the king, and formed 
a conspiracy against hin. They agreed to meet behind 
the cot to concert their plans for his destruction. The 
old lady heard their conversation. She went directly to 
the king’s palace, and told him all about it. The king 
sent out some officers and despatched them. Thus the 
king’s justice saved him in the hour of danger. 

[ Youth’s Cabinet. 


en 
The Famished Lamb. 

Walking through my field on a winter’s morning, I 
met with a lamb, as I thought, dead; but taking it up, I 
found it just alive; the cruel mother had almost starved 
it to death. I put it into my bosom and brought it to 
the house; there | rubbed its starved limbs, warmed it 
by the fire-side, and fed it with warm milk from the cow. 
Soon after the lamb revived ; first, it feared me; but af- 
terwards it thoroughly loved me. As I mostly fed it 
with my own hand, so it followed me wherever I went, 
bleating after me, whenever it saw me, and was always 
happy when it could frisk about me, but never so pleas- 
ed as when I would carry it in my arms. But you, dear 
children, have had more from your parents and friends 
than ever my lamb received from me; what ungrateful 
hearts must yours be, if you do not love your parents and 
friends ten times better than ever my lamb loved me. 
And let me now remind you of a still better story. Je- 
sus is a Shepherd, the Shepherd of souls; and of him it 
is said, “ be carries the lambs in his bosom.” If you de- 
sire to love Jesus, I dare say your parents will let you 
read that blessed book, the Bible, though good children 
alone, wish for such a favor. There you will hear such 
things of the love of Christ to poor ruined sinners, as I 
hope will melt your eyes to tears, and your hearts 
to love."—Rowland Hill. 

——>—>_——- 
Climb up into the Tree. 

“Climb up into the tree!” I never climbed a tree in 
my life. How can I climb a tree? I will tell you. 
More than eighteen hundred years ago, there lived a 
certain man whose name was Zaccheus; he had heard 
a good deal about Jesus, and become very anxious to see 
him. One day he heard that Jesus was to pass through 
Jericho; so he thought to himself, “Now I have a 
chance,” and off he started to meet him; but, poor man, 
he had to meet more difficulties. 

When he arrived where Jesus was, there was such a 
crowd all around him, that he could not possibly get a 
glimpse of him, “ because he was little of stature.” So 
he turned it over and over in his mind, and at last he hit 
on this plan. “I will climb up into yonder Sycamore 
tree, and wait there till he passes by, and then I shall be 
able to see him.” Away he ran therefore, climbed the 
tree, and awaited the approach of Jesus. 

Presently “Jesus came to the place,” and what was 
his surprise to hear him say, “ Zaccheus, make haste, 
and come down ; for to-day 1 must abide at thy house!” 
He gladly obeyed. The Bible says, “ He made haste, 
and came down, and received him joyfully.” 

Now do my little readers want to see Jesus? Take 
the same plan Zaccheus did. You are small of stature, 




















as Zaccheus was. I mean, that as you are young, you 
do not know much yet, you have not got much expe- 
rience, you need some assistance to understand things 
relating to Jesus ; therefore, climb up into the tree. > 

There was a great crowd of people between Zaccheys 
and Jesus, which prevented his seeing him. You have 
also numerous hinderances to seeing Jesus. There are 
the temptations of Satan—the allurements of the world 
—sinful thoughts and ungodly companions, which a)} 
combine to hinder your seeing Jesus! therefore, elimi, 
up into the tree. 

Now the question arises, but how can I climb UP into 
the tree? Go tothe Sabbath School. That is the tree 
Iam alluding to. There your kind teachers wil] teach 
you the way of salvation—there they will tell you about 
Jesus—there they will tell you about heaven—and ey 
thing that will tend to make you wise and happy. 

If you love the Sabbath School—love your teachers— 
love your Saviour—love your Bible, and try and remem. 
ber what you learn; then, when Jesus passes by, he may 
when you least expect it, say, “Charles, John, Thomas. 
Edward, Martha, Jane, Julia, Eliza, make haste and 
come down, for to-day I must abide at thy house ;” or jp 
other words, dwell in your hearts, and make 


J you happy 
and joyful for ever and ever.—S. S. Gieaner. 


ery 


——— 
Warning to Youth, 

A boy in England, who was playing with some of his 
companions on the ice of a frozen pond, on the Sabbath, 
fell through, and was drowned. In his pocket was found 
a copy in his own hand writing of the Hymn which be- 
gins, “Guide me, O though great Jehovah.” 
unfortunate boy sincerely uttered this prayer, and be- 
lieved in the necessity of the Divine guidance, he would 
not have been drowned while breaking the holy Sabbath, 


Had this 








POETRY. 


Written for the Youths Companion. 
BURY ME IN THE GARDEN, 


The following lines were suggested by reading in the 
Companion a few weeks since, an interesting incident, 
from the pen of Elihu Burritt, Esq. entitled, “ Bury me in 
the Garden.’ 


There was deep sorrow there, 
And tears like falling rain ; 

For she, a loved and loving child, 
Lay on that bed of pain; 

At dewy morn she wandered forth, 
Blithe as the bird or bee, 

A floweret crushed, ere evening hour, 
A dying thing was she. 

Softly around her couch we drew, 
Faint was her breath, and low, 

Dim were those lustrous, azure orbs, 
And pale that ruddy glow; 

Yet passing sweet it was to gaze 
Upon that cherub face; 

So placid, calm and beautiful, 
Yielding to Death’s embrace. 

Shorter her breathings, shorter grew, 
Until we thought her gone, 

When tremblingly the eye-lids moved, 
From those cold lips a moan, 

And quickly o’er that “ashy face,” 
The mother bent her ear, 

To catch the passing spirit’s breath, 
Affection’s sigh to hear. 

“ Mother, dear mother, lay me not 
In grave yd cold and drear ; 

But in the garden bury me, 
The garden, mother dear.” 

A shudder o’er that tiny frame, 
*T was done—the spirit fled— 

And she at morn so beauteous, 
At e’en was with the dead. 

The stricken parents laid her down, 
Amid the flowers to sleep; 

And thither oft at eventide, 
They hie to mourn and weep; 

And often to the little band, 
Who circle round their hearth, 

They tell of that transplanted flower, 
That bloomed awhile on earth. C. 

Salem, Dec. 7, 1841. 
———~e 
MOTTO FOR THE SCRIPTURES, 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

Behold the Book whose leaves display, 

Jesus, the life, the truth, the way; 

Read it with diligence and prayer; 

Search it, and you shall find Him there. 














(>> The first Number of the “Two Weekly Com- 
panion,” will be published on the 15th of January next. 
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